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THE ALDINE. 



THE BEAUTIFUL '* BY AND BY," 

By the shining shores of life's beautiful river^ 

Where the morning gleams on its bright waves quiver, 

A bark lay rocking upon the tide ; 
We stood on the white sands, John and I, 
And he whispered, " Dear heart, shall we sail together, 
All the long, long day, with its changeful weather. 

Till we land by and by on the other side ? " 
My heaVt and my voice made swift reply, • 
" We will cross together, love, you and I, 

Over the tide to the other side, 

To that beautiful ' by and by ! ' " 

Through all the day, with its sweet, bright morning, 
Its darkening noon with its clouds of warning, 

Its evening of lulling, dreamy rest. 
We have breasted the billows, John and I ; 
And I whisper, " Dear heart, we shall land together, 
Unharmed and unchilled by the changeful weather ; 

See, our sun goes down in a golden west ! 
The spray of the storm that beat so high 
Has but frosted the hair and dimmed the eye ; 
And lo ! on the sands of yon nightless lands 

Is our beautiful * by and by ! ' " . 

— Mrs. L. M. Blinn. 



AN ENGLISH SPRING, 

But when is winter? and when does spring proper 
begin? are questions the American in England is 
often tempted to asfc. For while there is scarce a 
solid fortnight in the English year when one would 
not joyfully behold a little fire of mornings and even- 
ings replacing that fire-mouth's cheerless rubbish of 
cut paper or Manila fibre in the drawing-room grate, 
and not three days of summer heat intense enough 
to make an American woman bethink herself of a 
fan and an organdie gown, there is, on the other 
hand, hardly a winter day when any creature less 
robust than an Englishwoman could endure her uni- 
form of seal-skin jacket and down-wadded petticoat; 
and often one may fill one's arms at Christmas with* 
chrysanthemums, standard roses, and mignonette, 
all blooming freely in the open air.- The laurustinus 
hedges are sheets of white bloom all through the 
winter* months, the rock-croft hangs in purple or 
snowy masses, on walls all picked out with velvet 
mosses; feathered with their fairy flowering of gold, 
emerald, and ruddy-brown, and the patient explorer 
of the garden borders is always rewarded by some 
treasure— a handful of sweet violets, waxen Christ- 
mas roses, a belated pansy or two, or some impatient 
snow-drops and polyanthuses. Nearly the whole of 
the past winter penny bunches of out-of-doors 
flowers were sold at the street-corners in London, 
and in the very first days of March, wandering 
through the exquisite grounds of Swinburne's old 
home at Bonchurch, in the Isle of Wight, I found the 
whole ivy-overrun, hill-side woodland, set thick with 
violets, primroses and wild strawberry blossoms, and 
saw neighboring woods fairly aflame with daffodils. 

" Oh, to be in England, 
Now that April's there 1" 

cried Browning, unforgetting amidst the lavish splen- 
dors of an Italian spring. 

Earlier, or later, in April, the cuckoo comes, and 
from hia coming dates, or ought to date, the settled 
weather. What a fellow he is ! booming away in 
the bright, still, early morning and in the long twi- 
light. " Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! " one bird making himself 
heard for two or three miles. A shabby fellow, too, 
for he begins life by tumbling his foster-brothers 
and sisters out of a home where he has no pos- 
sible right to be — a foundling who devours the 
whole substance of guardians who had no choice 
about taking him in — and thence goes on fitly in 
a career of the most fleeting amours, never encum- 
bering himself with the responsibilities of a wife and 
family. His partner, pro tern,, deposits her eggs — 
little eggs for so large a bird, about as large as those 
of the sky-lark — in the nests of the hedge-sparrows, 
the yellow-hammers, and the pied wagtails, and is 
usually considerate enough to divide her favors, leav- 
ing only one ^%^ in each of the nests she visits. The 
small robber, malgri lui, soon shows that he is a 
knave, with what theologians call "full consent of 
the will," and is never easy until he has toppled out 
the eggs or callow birds, the rightful occupants of 
the nest, and so secured to himself the exclusive care 
of the unfortunate parents. A brigand, ^«r sang — 
but how ill we could spare his deep, clear, melodious, 
sustaining, regular call from the spring's orchestral 
harmonies of sight and sound ! 

The dates, year by year, when the cuckoo's note, 
and those of the sky-lark and nightingale as well, 



are first heard in various parts of England, are com- 
pared and chronicled with great care in all the local 
newspapers, and are events eagerly watched for and 
discussed in rural households, from the squire's man- 
sion to the laborer's cot. 

But there are signs by which we, too, wandering 
about on the bleak hills, and in the muddy lanes, 
in the damp and east winds of March, may know 
"the year is turned." Newly dropped, weak, long- 
legged lambs are faintly bleating on the plains, or 
cowering miserably under tufts of gorse on the hill- 
side — lambs, lambs, lambs everywhere, till one 
wonders how a tin of Australian mutton can possibly 
find an English buyer, and recalls that famous woolly 
flock of the nursery rhyme : 

" Of all the sheep in this whole world 
Mine gave the best increase, 
For every month at full of moon, 
They brought twelve lambs apiece !" 

The brake and ferns (where these have been spared, 
for in all the common lands here they are mown for 
bedding for pigs and donkeys, and even to furnish a 
fierce but quickly-spent fire), that have all winter 
worn a brave front, now give up the struggle, and 
droop their sodden leaves in an abjection too great 
to be comforted by any " first intentions " of the 
funny little flannel crosiers marshaling into rank be- 
neath them. Little rosettes of wild pepper have 
come upon the walls, and looking carefully among 
the clumps of wild geranium growing beside them, 
one finds among their red-stemmed leaves that in 
sheltered nooks have been beautiful the winter 
through in gay dyes of orange, scarlet and purple, 
the downy, much-befolded young leaves hurrying out 
in crowds, as if no late frost might possibly come to 
nip their lace-work; perhaps, even, on a footstalk, 
that by its shortness protests against such precocity, 
a tiny cluster of deep rose blossoms. 

Tall arums are uncurling their leaves in the ditches 
and roadside water-courses, 

" Hooded arum early springing up, 
Ere budding white-thorn half unfolds to view." 

" Cows-and-calves," the children call them, and when 
the spadix, or club, is of a dark purple, that is said to 
be a bull. "Cuckoo-pint," the older folk call 
them, and " lords-and-ladies." The brooks are half- 
choked with water-cresses, and though the cry of 
"Cresses ! Cresses ! Here's your fine fresh cresses !" 
may be heard in London streets most months of the 
year, the early spring is their only perfect time, 
when the young purplish leaves make a crisp and 
delicious accompaniment to the matutinal ^gg and 
crusty slice of brown bread. 

How black the yews are ! — " black as ash-buds in 
March," and how grandly effective in this neutral- 
tinted landscape, under gray or opal skies. Some- 
times they grow in "layers of shade;" other times 
they are fantastically, alm6st menacingly contorted. 
Two of the finest yews I have seen are in a church- 
yard in the region where this is written — Worcester- 
shire, mid-England. Their age is reckoned at eight 
hundred years; one is quite hollow; the other is 
twenty-six feet in circumference at a yard from the 
ground. Not many miles away is another, solitary, 
half-strippe4, and believed to be fully one thousand 
years old. On a bench beneath another, so old that 
the count is lost, in the church-yard of an ancient 
Benedictine priory, I often sit in autumn, with the 
ground around me crimson with the fallen berries, 
and the knotted old tree still so loaded with them 
that one cannot see where another pulpy cup could 
hang. 

Toward the last of March, the long,^ pendulous 
branches of the weeping-birch are roughened with 
the little bud-clusters, growing in triangles — but so 
lightly roughened, that at a little distance all details 
are lost in an effect of misty. lightness and grace, and 
it is as if, here and there, on hill and plain, had risen 
a poetic ghost, that was half a pharitom tree, half the 
wraith of an Undine. A little later, and we shall no 
longer be able to make out the clumps of mistletoe 
that now we note so clearly in the apple orchards 
everywhere about. This parasite appears very rarely 
on the oak, the elm, and the hazel, but grows pro- 
fusely on apple, hawthorn, maple, poplar, lime, ash, 
willow and service trees. Too profusely, indeed, it is 
allowed to cumber the orchards, but at Christmas 
tons of it are cut to send to the north of England, 
where the plant, though duly honored, does not care 
to grow, and even then the supply is not large 
enough, for great quantities are brought from 
France, and the stoppage of this sentimental traffic. 



during the German occupation, was a grievance in 
both countries. 

Herrick alone would have made the mistletoe dear 
to us. Here is his simile : 

" Lord, I am like the mistletoe, 
That has no root, and can not grow 
Or prosper, save by that same tree 
It clings about — so I by thee." 

The ground is strewn with the brown, varnished, 
blanket-lined bud-covers of the horse-chestnuts ; 
the furze-bushes have all their prickly spines buried 
in deep orange masses of their butterfly flowers ; 
and the willows and sallows along the brook-sides 
are tempting out the bees in the sunny hours with 
their downy, gold-powdered catkins. The apricot 
and cherry trees, trained in great fans against garden 
and cottage walls, are covered with blossoms; the 
freshly spaded cottage-gardens, bright with crocuses, 
jonquils, snow-drops, polyanthuses and great bushes 
of the flowering currant, profusely hung with the 
swinging stems of yellow, crimson and creamy-white 
flowers ; while the chief window or two of the pictu- 
resque, unsanitary little dwellings are fairly filled with 
house-plants — musk, roses, pinks, geraniums, pri- 
mulas and cineraries — all growing and blooming as 
vigorously as things so petted, tended, and made 
welcome to every blessed ray of sunshine that would 
fain do its office in those low, damp, stuffy interiors, 
ought to do. The fair-haired, sturdy-legged cottage 
children are roaming about the lanes in shoals, seek- 
ing the firstling blossoms in the hedge-rows; and as 
we meet, or overtake them, they come eagerly up to 
us, bobbing their awkward courtesies, their cheeks 
like red apples under their miraculously white and 
clear-starched cape-bonnets, holding out handfuls of 
sweet violets, blue and white, for our acceptance, and 
for possible halfpennies. On the commons, and in 
the horse-ponds beside the gates of almost all farm- 
houses here, are flocks and flocks of goslings in the 
balls-of-green-yellow-down stage. The rooks are tre- 
mendously busy holding caw-caw parliaments in the 
tops of centuries-old cedars, or sweeping, with low 
flight, by fifties over the downs and the newly plowed 
fields. 

Now comes the flower that is to English hearts 
what the may-flower is to all Americans happy enough 
to have been born where that shy darling deigns to 
open its .spicy, clove-shaped blossoms — the prim- 
rose, that 

" — by the river's brim, 

A yellow primrose was, to him. 

And it was nothing more." 

Timidly they come at first, by ones, twos, threes ; and 
suddenly, on some sunshiny day, every young wood- 
land, hill, coppice arid open bank in England are all 
alight with their soft color. A tubular calyx, a sal- 
ver-shaped corolla in five segments, a faint sulphur 
hue, blanching toward the centre where a ring of 
bright orange surrounds the stamens, and leaves 
of the tenderest green, exquisitely matching the ten- 
der tints of the blossoms, wrinkled, reticulated with 
white veins, and growing in tufts that sometimes 
mat over yard long and wide spaces. The brightest 
eyed, most fearless, innocent-looking flowers ! and 
what loads and loads of generous handfuls of them, 
set round with their own leaves-, are sold in every 
town in England ! The passion for flowers is here so 
common, that it is scarcely possible to overestimate 
the demand for them. At Covent Garden, amidst 
the profusion of Idvely exotics, are always enormous 
quantities of cheaper floral ware — bundles of wild- 
wood ferns, of field-flowers, and homely favorites of 
the cottage garden, and the greengrocers' stalls 
everywhere are piled high with, penny and twopenny 
bunches of spicy sweetness, and all manner of coun- 
try memories. 

Before the primroses are gone, the oxslips and 
cowslips have come — cousins once and twice re- 
moved of the primrose. The tints are the same — 
perhaps a little more vivid, and the flowers of the 
cowslips are smaller, and grow in clbsely set umbels 
upon long foot-stalks. The oxslips are larger, grow 
in sparse umbels, and are compatatively rare, while 
the cowslips fill the fields and aire plucked by the 
bushel for cowslip-wine. 

All the moist meadows are covered with silver 
spreads of the cuckoo-flower, lady's-smock, and the 
wood anemone ; and the stitchwort, only two or three 
inches high on the open hUls and downs, grows to the 
length of two or three feet in the hedges ; its stems, 
that a touch will break, ramping in and out among 
the brambles and hawthorn, and lighting up the 
sombre green walls with their profuse starry flowers. 
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In sheltered, sunny, yet lightly shaded spots, one 
finds the fleshy-stemmed, early purple orchis (orchis 
mascula), and in open field and in plantation thickets 
countless myriads of wild hyacinth bells are swing- 
ing. The stalks grow from six inches to two feet 
high, the flowers are blue, like those of the oriental 
hyacinth in form, but more graceful, and all drooping 
to one side * of the swaying stems. " What grace ! 
what grace ! what grace ! " one cries over and over 
beholding them, and instantly falls a-gathering them 
with that unappeasable gluttony which seizes upon 
one in home raids upon pond-lilies and autumn 
• leaves. Blue-bells, the common people call them. 

'• About St. George, when blue is worn, 
Blue-bells the fields and woods adorn." 

In Queen Elizabeth's day the bulbs were used to 
stiffen the rufifs then worn, and were otherwise em- 
ployed where now we serve ourselves with paste or 
glue. 

What we in New England knew as the cowslip, a 
plant belonging to the natural order Ranunculus — 
(and oh, the childish delight of those excursions, 
seeking it for the homely \vit^vi\., greens for the house- 
hold dinner! — the tracking, in leafless woods, the 
dashing brook swollen with winter snows and spring 
rains ! On either side the brook alder tassels were 
quivering, and spice bushes perfuming all the air 
with their clustering, tiny yellow florets. Great 
clumps of red-purple, white-veined skunk cabbage 
leaves were to be avoided' here and there, and tall 
spikes of swamp hellebore, with lovely leaves of an 
intense green, looked all too summery a growth to 
have feet planted in such ice-cold waters. What 
exquisite mosses capped the higher stones and 
padded the banks — piney, or leafy mosses from gold 
through green to rich red-brown. Cresses swung in 
the swift current ; gold-speckled turtles — dear, baby 
turtles, with dainty red feet — swam briskly up and 
down ; great globes of the cowslip flower-tufts blazed 
just above the water's edge, on salvers of their kid- 
ney-shaped, crenated-edged and shining leaves ; the 
eager hunter reached for them with headlong haste, 
one foot on a round and slippery stone, the other 
seeking a poise on a black and jagged tooth of rock 
just showing above the swirling foam ; the tooth was 
but a baseless, weightless scale that toppled at a 
touch, and in an instant hunter and a great tapering 
tin pail were bruising each others' sides in a wild 
flounder and scrabble 'mongst rocks, rapids, turtles 
and cowslips) — this same cowslip shows its famihar 
face tQ us in English brooks and marshes — here 

" The wild marsh marigold (that) shines like fire 
In swamps and hollows gray ; " 

and in the same brooks and marshes "green grow 
the rushes, O ! " — the rushes turned to such good ac- 
count in earlier times. Their pith is still used to 
make rush-lights for night-use in the sick-room, and 
these lights were the usual illumination our thrifty 
forefathers cared to have. Anciently, houses were 
thatched with rushes, and floors carpeted with them 
certainly so late as Queen Elizabeth's day. They 
strewed sweet herbs with the rushes, and when fresh, 
what better carpet could one choose ? It was a great 
refinement to renew them monthly, changing them 
half-yearly being the common custom. Earlier (for 
we have entries showing they were used for the same 
purpose from the time of William the Conqueror), it 
is likely that one annual strewing was reckoned suf- 
ficient. They were also scattered in the way where 
processions were Xo pass. At the coronation of 
Henry V., when the procession is coming, the grooms 
(Henry IV., act 5, scene 5) cry, . 

" More rushes, more rushes ! " 
In Beaumont and Fletcher's Valentinian we have — 

" Where is the stranger ? Rushes, ladies, rushes, 
Riishes as green as summer for this stranger," 

and the old poet, Browne, describing a wedding, says : 

'•-Full many maids clad in their best array, 
In honor of the bride come with their flaskets , 
Fill'd full with flowers ; others in wicker baskets 
Bring from marish rushes, to o'erspread 
The ground whereon to church the lovers tread." 



Worcestershire and neighboring Herefordshire are 
famous fruit-growing counties, and by this time the 
whole country for miles and miles is buried in the 
pink-and-white snow of apple and pear orchards. 
" Perry orchards " is the local term for the latter, 
and a just distinction, for the fruit is wooden and 
sour, fit only to make the thin, poor, acid liquor con- 
sumed here so largely. To waken now in the early 
morning— say at three o'clock, finding it light, but 



the sun not yet risen ; to breathe this air that is but 
the breath of miles of bloom; to listen to the bird 
clamor— the sparrows twittering on every ledge, the 
starlings chattering and scolding vehemently on roof 
ridge and swinging chimney pots, the chaffinches in 
the hedges, the blackbirds whistling deliciously in 
the tree-tops — 

" This is a spray the bird clung to, 

Making it blossom with pleasure, — 
n # # # # # ♦ 
So to be singled out, built in, and sung to ! " 

— the yellow-hammers calling "A little bit of bread 
and no-o cheese ; " the far-off" regular bell of the 
cuckoo ; the whole air just a-quiver with song and 
flight— what a divine bit of earth-life it is ! 

Between four and ^v^l when the level sun is blaz- 
ing full into every eastern window, the concert is 
over save for a stray cheep, or gurgle or two, and 
the countless performers, soloists and chorus, are 
industriously getting their breakfasts. No more cir- 
cling flights and rocking on perfumed sprays, but 
whirr! whirr! and swift, arrowy, business darts 
from point to point. There is incessant rustle in the 
laurels in the hedges ; the red-breasts buried to the 
throat in " wee, modest, crimson-tipped " daisies and 
wide-flaming dandelions (if only the lawn be ill-kept, 
" untidy," and thoroughly charming), are tug, tugging 
at slow-worms reluctant to quit their cosy burrows 
in the enameled turf ; (a friend relates that under his 
eyes a worm maliciously snapped himself in sunder, 
one day, and tumbled a most-astonished robin over 
backward). Eager^ little heads and pert tails are 
flashing and flirting about among the nasturtiums 
in quest of a most objectionable little beast with 
horns, three or four legs that take him about at a 
centipede pace, a body all slither and curve, like a 
mermaid's, and a habit of hiding himself past search 
in the nasturtium blossoms, so that when these are 
strewn over the ready-dressed salad and you have 
nearly consumed your crisp portion, he may slip 
forth, train himself through a spoonful of egg and oil, 
wriggle his horned head up above a ragged edge 
of lettuce, and survey you with a wickedness past 
the telling; saucy sparrows are busy in the stone- 
paved court on which the kitchen and domestic 
offices give, in the poultry-yard, under the horses' 
feet in the stables; the early worm is everywhere 
having a hard time of it, but so, too, is the late slug, 
as that sharp tapping on the wall, in the dank corner 
given over to a rank-growing fernery, attests. 

Cherry and plum trees hang over this wall, and 
the old French version of Tom Thumb (charmingest 
fairy story that it is) gives one a certain affectionate 
tolerance of the great snails in their shells, perking 
out their heads with an air that is almost jocose, 
vivacious— and one looks carefully, almost expect- 
ing to see them accoutered with waist-belt, pistols, 
and flaring coach-lamps, like that old pair of maraud- 
ers whose meditated assault upon M. Ponce's plums 
or apricots, Tom, the small Fine-Ear, heard while 
reposing, for coolness, under an abandoned shell 
hard by the conspirators. 

But the orchards were in bloom, and after their 
white and rosy snow comes — what? The deluge! 
For what hasting, and crowding, and coloring, and 
spendthrift profusion there is! The wall-flowers, 
growing in shrubby clusters on wall tops, sides, 
wherever the slenderest foothold may be gained, are 
gorgeous with their spikes of rich browns and yel- 
lows, and make the warm noons sweet with their shy 
fragrance; guelder-roses are piled against cottage 
wall and thatch; and in cottage garden, on villa 
lawn, in castle pleasaunce, the laburnum is all a-light 
and a-tremble with its graceful, pale-gold, pensile 
blossom-wreaths. The broom-flowers, yellow and 
white, are fluttering, lightly poised, on their long, 
shining, deep-green wands ; the limes are covered 
with swinging, yellow-green flower-tufts ; the hedges 
all over England are white with may, and stout haw- 
thorn-trees that never felt the shears, are scattered 
singly, or in orchard clumps, here and there, and 
sheeted in their deep pink, or white, or York and 
Lancaster mingling of bloom. The delicate clusters 
of small flowers, soft and shaggy with their lavish, 
long stamens, are lovely, but their odor is fetid, and 
not to be endured within a room. Brook and pond 
sides have their green tangles set with the great 
white cymes of the elder, and upland places, where 
skirmishes have been in the old wars, have a variety 
whose blossoms are purplish, and whose black ber- 
ries are mostly abortive — as Is proper for the fruit of 
a tree flourishing only in places where human blood 
has been spilt. The pinks and crimsons of the 



young foliage of Lombardy poplars and oaks are 
changing to green ; the copper beeches have gotten 
their fine, full purple ; the pollard willows that are so 
noticeable a feature in a truly pastoral English land- 
scape, outline, in smoky cascades, in all the low-lying 
lands, the hesitations and evasions of streams fain to 
linger in meadow-laps golden with buttercups, ring- 
cups and blossomed mustard, or reddened with acres 
of that most high-bred looking clover, the sainfoin ; 
the evergreens are at their loveliest, every spray 
plume-tipped with green, from a vivid yellow tint to 
a glaucous blue, and even the acacia, that sluggard 
of the vernal year, has at last bestirred itself, and is 
sparsely uncurling its slender, gray-browii leaves. 
The ivies on wall, bank, tree, and rtatting the wood- 
lands, are perfect with glossy new leaves in sturdy 
clumps, or in delicate long sprays, unstained as yet 
with a single dust-fleck. 

The bald hills, that have been golden-green with 
wood-spurge, are taking on a deeper color from their 
dense, shaggy covering of the nOw almost wide- 
spread fronds of brake, and have the sunny sides of 
their gorges glorious with the rich hues of battalions 
of tall purple fox-glove, or, folks-glove, as it was 
called in the good old days of fairies, when these 
flowers were believed to be a favorite resort of the 
small people. 

As the may yellows, withers, the rose-buds open 
in tall, straggling, neglected hedges of the country 
roads, and in great jungles of bramble and briar, 
over deep, wide pools. Exquisite roses all — single, 
odorous and inodorous, foliage scentless, or of sweet- 
briar and turpentine fragrance, and of all colors, 
white, creamy, mottled red and white, and from palest 
blush to an intense rose. 

No words can describe a ramble at. this time, over 
the breezy commons, along- the footpaths, and 
through the sunken lanes of Worcestershire. The 
sun shines warmly, but with a little shy reserve, as 
befits an English sun, and the sky, pale-tinted and 
fleecy, bends closely over as if loth to be widely 
severed from this fair landscape, all soft undulation, 
fringed outline, and gentle gradation of colon* The 
ox-eye daisies and the melilot have encampeof on all 
the waste, sandy places— the latter a vetch, with 
flowers a laburnum yellow, in lateral racemes — and 
never was sand turned to cheerier account. We 
climb a stile, and a narrow path, trodden by centuries 
of feet into iron hardness, leads through wheat-fields 
(corn-fields, here) so blazing with poppies that one 
understands why the harvest goddess was Rubicunda 
Ceres, and had poppies sculptured on her statues. 
"Poppies in the corn," — crinkled, clear-hued, shin- 
ing, bubble-thin, toppling, at a breath, on their long, 
brittle stems, swaying in flawless 'harmony with the 
silvering wheat waves — how lovely they are ! (In 
the same county I have seen a wooded hill, among 
whose rocky terraces the waste water flows away 
from a holy well, set thick with tufts of yellow pop- 
pies, a brilliant sulphur tint ; but as I have seen them 
nowhere else in England, I do not know if they are 
an indigenous variety). Coming out again upon the 
road, we follow it past timber-tied old farm-houses, 
black and gray, red-roofed, lattice-windowed, ivy and 
clematis hung, with their lichen-spotted farm-build- 
ings, rick-yards with golden ricks, neatly sliced like 
so many queen-cakes, and wagon-yards with their 
nondescript variety of vehicles, covered and open, 
and groaning, lumbering carts, clustered, in friendly 
nearness, about them ; past hamlets of a dozen small 
cottages, sheds of places, but delightful to the eye, 
with fagots piled tidily against the end walls, straw 
thatches, rustic porches buried in honeysuckle, a 
blackbird whistling, or a starling scolding, in great 
osier cages hung just under the eaves, the red bricks 
of the little paths fresh scrubbed, benches in the 
little gardens filled with old-fashioned strawlbee- 
hives, and the gardens themselves marvels of color 
and sweetness. Why should the bees ever be tempted 
afield ? Here are the fantastic honeysuckle tubes 
giving off their nutmeg odor ; banks of roses; clumps 
of the beautiful old white lilies ; tangles of feathery 
white pinks ; snap-dragon, from white to crimson 
velvet ; stocks and carnations with a clovey breath ; 
there is mignonette, lemon-thyme, rosemary, old- 
man's-love, sweet-peas, blue campanules; fuchsia 
bushes higher than one's head, and so reddened with 
the swinging flowers, that at a little distance they 
look like autumn barberry-trees in Rhode Island ; 
there is — but could one ask for more 1 One never, 
I think, sees in them the convolvulus, as we know it 
— our pink, and blue, and crimson, and purple morn- 
ing-glory. A lovely Liliputian convolvulus, whfte. 
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with pink rays, runs over the greensward in wild 
places, and there is a giant vine that grows like 
Jack's bean-stalk, and strangles every thing within 
its reach, that is magnificent of dewy mornings, set 
profusely with great white chalices, most effective 
against its dark-green, halberd-shaped leaves. 

Still following the road, it takes us through marshy 
meadows — 

" The place where dank Will latest glanced—" 
waving with quaking, reed canary, and fox-tail'grass- 
es, down into a cool holloway lane where long 
sprays of roses are tossing far overhead, at top of 
the banks, and the shelving sides are covered with 
ivy, a wonderful variety of pink, blue and purple 
vetches, with fragile campion, and bryony vine — 

" Scalloped bryony mingling round her bowers. 
Whose fine large leaves make up for little flowers," 

the bryony that for Orpheus " cast her berry," and 
whose twining stems, tawny leaves, and clusters of 
bright berries are a most conspicuous ornament of 
the hedges in autumn — and pres- 
ently, we climb upon a sunny knoll 
beyond to find all the space between 
roadway and hedge-roots brilliant 
with the rose of the wild geranium, 
the exquisite blue of the veronica, 
germander speedwell — 

" Harsh grates the saw where cooed the wood- 
dove coy ; 

Tomb crowds on tomb where violets droop'd 
in dew ; 

And brighter than bright heav'n the speedwell 
blue 

Clustered the bank — " 

yellow melilot, and tall purple heads 
of a vagrant thistle known as the 
"holy thistle," because it was be- 
lieved the Blessed Virgin's milk had 
dropped upon the leaves, and, on 
either hand, fields full of blossomed 
beans. Oh, English bean-fields ! No 
one had ever told me of them, nor 
had I read of them ; was I unnatur- 
ally stupid, or unfortunate ? and do 
other happier Americans know all 
about them? Why, they ought to 
be a tradition in every family where 
a drop of English blood still lingers. 
'Tis not that they appeal to the eye, 
though they're not amiss — strong- 
growing, bushy stalks about two feet 
high, with lustrous, blue-green fol- 
iage, and clusters of dingy white and 
purple flowers — but the fragrance 
of these flowers, saturating the whole 
air above the fields, is simply intoxi- 
cating to persons sensitive to odors, 
and becomes delicious as it is thinned 
and breezed the country through. 

Here and there, in the hedges that 
divide the fields, stands a graceful 
English elm, feathered to its root, 
with, perhaps, a fine black old cedar 
for emphasis, or a group of Lom- 
bardy poplars to give point to our 
landscape, and relieve this composi- 
tion of melting outline and color 
with a sense of directness, tautness, 
vigorous simplicity of aspiration. Overhead the larks 
soar, and float, and sing, their ecstacy dropping to us, 
liquid note by liquid note, now rich and near from 
the spiral-mounting bird we see, now faint and far as 
if distilled from the very clouds. 

To wander about in the perfect weather of a per- 
fect day in an English June, through foot-paths and 
lanes and fields like these, rained on by larks' songs, 
every breath, glance and consciousness a still rap- 
ture — hardly could one dream a natural beatitude 
more entrancing. 

Are, then, the wild flowers of England so much 
more abundant than our own ? so much more beau- 
tiful? 

English travelers in America would say yes, but 
what does the usual English tourist know of South- 
ern forests and worn-out fields? of Pennsylvanian 
woods ? of ponds, river-sides, country roads and hill 
pastures in Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut ? of mountain wildernesses along our North- 
ern border? 

I have found in England nothing like our wealth 
of vines and blossoming shrubs, our mosses, ferns, 
and berried plants ; I have seen no indigenous flow- 



ers so superb and striking as our lilies, gentians, 
phlox, asters and cardinal flowers ; but English flow- 
ers are dearer — steal the very heart from out us. 
They have the quality ojf charm — that quality so far 
beyond beauty in its might. They are tamer, loving 
the vicinage of man ; the spring flowers are of ro- 
buster habit and fuller hues; many of them are 
exquisitely fragrant — not fiercely, cloyingly sweet, 
like the greater part of the few odorous flowers we 
have, but with a diffused, distant, soft perfume, or a 
dainty suggestion of spicy allurement ; and, what is 
first, last, chiefest of all, they are part and parcel of 
our race ; our ancestors loved them, thrilled at their 
fresh coming, and they bloom and breathe in the pages 
of all our by-gone story and song. 

Years hence, when Emerson, Lowell, Thoreau, 
Whittier, and Higginson are classics, if railways, tele- 
graphs, newspapers, the general spirit of the age and 
march of progress, have not made a ** passionate pil- 
grimage " an impossibility, will any one of New Eng- 
I land's long-descended children from the Pacific 




" Up springs the lark, 
Shrill-voiced, and loud — the messenger of morn ! " 



shores bend over a " may-flower," a *' quaker-lady," a 
tuft of nodding scarlet columbine, a branch of pink 
azalea, a bed of glossy pipsissewa, of checkerberries, 
or dwarf cornel with close-packed clusters of coral 
berries set in whorled triads of leaves, with the same 
emotions stirring his heart that swell that of the 
American pilgrim of to-day as the latter watches, in 
"our old home," the unfolding of these blossoms of 
tradition, romance, and poesy? Hardly, since his 
New England forefathers themselves cared little for 
these useless " weeds " and " posies." A grim, a pre- 
ciously grim ancestry have we of Puritanic blood, 
but they were English, our forefathers, — how did they 
dispossess themselves so utterly of the ingrained 
English love of flowers ? 

However lost, lost it was very completely. One 
might almost reckon upon the fingers American writ- 
ers who have made any sign that they had loving, 
familiar eyes for the floral, sylvan world about them. 
What ordinary American amateur botanist can count, 
among a wide acquaintance of intelligent people, a 
half-dozen who either know or care what are the 
plants, the ferns, the mosses, and grasses within a 
five-mile sweep of their homes ? 



Young men and young women from the loveliest 
rural regions in the United States will be able to tell 
one how many dead were left upon dozens of dis- 
mal, famous battle-fields, and be witless to name a 
tree from its leaf or bark, a bird from its nest, ^g^, 
cry, or flight, and possessed of no convictions about 
flowers and vines beyond the strong, general one, 
that, outside three or four commonest species, all are 
to be avoided as " poison." 

Here in England it is very different. The poorest 
cottagers compete for prizes at flower-shows, and 
the shows are crowded during the hours of sixpenny 
admission (there are half-crown and shilling hours) ; 
—while the servant who signs a bill by making her 
mark will bring you leaves of a dozen varieties of 
ivy, describing their habits of growth, and a coach- 
man be ready to name for you the novel iris or orchis 
you have found in the wood. 

In the book-shops of the towns you will see botan- 
ies of the near-by country, the work of some resident 
amateur — a clergyman, a busy doctor, or a lady or 
gentleman of leisure, — the book full 
of references to rambles with fellow- 
amateurs, to their collections and 
note-books, the very lane and bank- 
side that is a rare flower's habitat 
specified, and its after vagrancies or 
utter disappearance chronicled in a 
foot-note. 

A collecting case is a common item 
of a traveler's luggage, and con- 
stantly in one's tramps over the 
commons and downs, climbings of 
hill and cliff, one encounters little 
parties of middle-aged enthusiasts 
eagerly discussing a lichen, or some 
infinitesimal flower, or overtakes a 
ruddy-faced gray-beard who has his 
hands filled with an untidy litter of 
plants and trailing roots. The author 
of '*A Month in Yorkshire" relates 
that when one of a group of gentle- 
men walking near Whitby, discov- 
ered the Alpine willow-herb growing 
there (it had not previously been 
found south of the Tweed), he threw 
up his hat, shouted, laughed, leaped 
about, comported himself generally 
after a lunatic fashion. ** Would you 
have taken California in exchange 
for your emotions?" he was asked 
afterward. "No, that I wouldn't— 
certainly not for the first three min- 
utes." 

Flower-love and flower-culture 
have made all rural England, outside 
the Black Country, fair, indeed, to 
see, and have wrought miracles for 
well-nigh hopeless London, which, 
spring and summer, is, in the West- 
End region, almost sweet and gay 
with its parks, squares, and its 
creeper-hung and flower-filled bal- 
conies and window-boxes. 

One ardent and wealthy rose-grow- 
er has, it is said, changed the face of 
his whole county, and he declares he 
can smell his home seven or eight 
miles away. As Mr. Tennyson says 
of Yorkshire, one is shown in England, 

•' Slips of all that grows 
From England to Van Diemen's." 
BoTir chien chasse d^ race! We are of this people ; 
when will our time come to conserve instead of de- 
stroy? to create beauty? to make the most of our 
land's lavish glories ? to move midst the budding and 
dropping leaves, the marvels of wind-swept shore, 
dripping rock, and tangled wood, all the countless 
alchemies of sun and shade, dew and frost creatures, 
neither blind, deaf, nor dumb ? 

" There he arriving, round about doth fly 

From bed to bed, from one to other border, 
And takes survey with curious, busy eye, 

Of every flower and herb there set in order ; 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly. 

Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder ; 
Ne with his feet their silken leaves deface. 
But pastures on the pleasures of each place." 

To close with a quotation from Ruskin's 



Crown 

of Wild Olive:" "Your knowledge of a wholesome 
herb may involve the feeding of an army " — not of 
slayers, please God, but of earth's helpless, hungered 
ones, — an army of workers, citizens of a true repub- 
lic and a blessed peace. — S. F. Hopkins. 



